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4 Call for the Abolition of the Gallows, 
For the following reasons—some of them address- 
ing themselves with greater force to some minds, and 


others to others—we believe that the Punishment of 


Death is not only unnecessary, but far worse than 
unnecessary, positively and highly injurious im its di- 
rect and indirect influence on. society ; and therefore 
call for its abolition,—with the Substitution, in the 
cases to which it is now applied, of solitary impris- 
onment for life, at labor, with civil death, and beyond 
the reach of (he pardoning power; except for the pur- 
pose of granting a new trial in case of the subsequent 
discovery of new and material evidence. 

1.— We call for the Abbolition of the Gallows. 

Because, the decisive preponderance of the argu- 
ment to be sought within the Sacred Scriptures is on 
the side of the proposed relorm. Against it is adduc- 
ed only the authority of the Code of Moses. for the 
peculiar people, the peculiar land, and the peculiar 
times, for which it was his inspired mission to 
legislate; together with that of a single ambig- 
uous text of a much earlier date, which prejudiced 
theologians pervert into a perpetual and universal 
injunction, only by a process of mistranslating and 
misapplying, which is repudiated and refuted by oth- 
ers of at least equal piety. and learning. In favor of 
the proposed reform, on the other hand, almost every 

age of the New Testament is beautiful with its ra- 

jant testimony ; the light of which glows only the 
brighter from the failure of the efforts made to find a 
few specks on its sutlace, and to extract, from two or 
three uncertain texts, a scant and doubtful toleration 
of a practice emphatically condemned by the whole 
pervading spirit of the Volume. 

2.—We call for the Abolition of the Gallows. 

Because, it is a well settied axiom, that the cer- 
tainty of punishment is a much more effectual re- 
straint from crime thao its severity. A more proba- 
ble chance of a less penalty (provided it be still of a 
formidable degree of severity,) will always operate 
more influenually om conduct than a Jess probable 
chance of a greater The mind brooding over tempt 
ation to crime, dwells on the bright lights of its fa- 
vorable chances far more than on the darker shades of 
the same perspective picture. From the days of Dra- 
co to our own, penal Jaw has constantly found itseif 
compelled to promote its own steadiness and efficien- 
cy of action, by a moderation of the harsher severities 
bequeathed to'itfrom the mistaken policy of less en- 
lightened times. Laws at variance with public sen- 
timent are confessedly inoperative ; and in propor- 
tion to the extent of that variance is the uncertainty of 
their execution. It isnot to be questioned that a deep 
and strong pudlic feeling hostile to this social institu- 
tion of the Gallows, pervades at least a very large 
portion of the community. Whether it be of a ma- 
jority or a minority, affects this argument only in 
degree. The action of juries, when death is the stake 
at issue, is Seaverbially irregular—inclining in the 
long run improperly to the side of mercy against 
truth, though occasionally for short periods, oscillat- 
ing back to the opposite extreme ;—the two alternate 
evils thus fatally reciprocating each other, an excess- 
ive leniency which grants an unjust and unwise im- 
punity to guilt, followed by an excessive though brief 
severity, which is sometimes hasty aod rash io inflict- 
ing irremediable punishment! upon innocence. The 
probability of escape, derived from that wide spread 
repugnance to the death doom which is more or less 
strong in every jury-box and on almost every bench, 
and magnified by the delusive flatteries. of hope, can- 
not but be a very material element in the calculations 
of every mind meditating crime. Under the operation 
of the proposed reform, it cannot be denied that the 
action of the law would be much more certain, uni- 
form and steady. Convictions would in many cases 
take the place of those improper acquittals, which 
encourage crime in others by their example of impu- 
nity and let loose the worse criminals back upon so- 
ciety, hardened by a first guilt, and emboldened to its 
repetition.* in this connection we may refer (among 





*To show a large increase in the proportions of convictions 
te commitments on the removal of the death penalty from oth- 
er offences then murder—thus showing the increased steadi- 
ness of the administration of the law, through the juries, and 
poe brehee4 certainty of panishment—woul be Lone by our 

D' prove not! » but the nce of juries to 
the death-penaity for smeesibas sabe o7¥he thenefore te- 
M preseatiog any of the evidences to that point. Put 


eminent craameats of the Bench of the city of New 


derived a decided opposition to the law of death from 
the opportunities of observation afforded by his posi- 
tion ; and who has remarked, that while it excludes 
from the jury box a large proportion of those persons 
best competent fer its most important function, it 
sends into it a large proportion of those who do take 
| their seats there, with minds more than halt unfitted 
for the solewn duties to which they are sworn. 
3.—We call for the Abolition of the Gallows 
Becausr, il ts a great mistake to suppose that the 
fear of a possible chance of death—that inevitable end 
to which we all know that every step in life is bring- 
ing us nearer and nearer—has often much effect in 
deterring men from any act to which they are im- 
pelled by any powerful passion or motive. They are 
usually io such a state of mind as to defy and despise 
| it; or else, impelled Sy temptation and deceived by 
| hove, their fear of 1t prompts only to more effectual 
| precautions for concealment and escape. There is 
| nothing that men are constantly hazarding with more 
thoughtlessness than their lives. The natural dread 
of death when actually close and certain, is very dil- 
| ferent from the careless indifference with which most 
men find little difficulty in exposing themselves to the 
| mere chance of a greater or less risk of encountering 
it. Asa deterring penalty, weakened as it is by the 
diminished probability of its infliction, it is believed to 
be a far less effective and useful one, as a general rule, 
than the substitute proposed. Though, when actually 
withio the shadow of the Gallows, there are few gvho 
would not pray for its commutation into imprisonment 
yet while both are stil! Mistant and doubtful, even on 
the supposition of an equality of chances, the thought 
of the latter, with an utter impossibility of escape or 
pardon—perpetual ignominious, laborious and solita- 
ry—will, to a large majority of minds, présent by far 
the mosteffective terrors. It is the spontaneous re- 
mark heard from four out of every five to whom the 
proposition is presented, that they would prefer death 
tosuch adoom. How machis the force of this ar- 
gument iacreused, when we add to it that of the great- 
ly increased certainty of punishment which it is not 
denied would attend the proposed reform. It is a fact 
established by the most conclusive statistics, that the 
fear of the penalty of death has never been found ef- 
fectual to restrain men froma host of minor offences 
to which it has been applied. In al} the progressive 
melioration of the penal code, the substitution of im- 
prisonment for death has always been found to work 
with perfect success, diminishing instead of increas- 
ing the number of the offences committed ; and there 
is every reason to anticipate with confidence a similar 
beneficial result, from extending it to the few crimes 
which are yet Jefton our statute book as punishable 
with blood. (See Appendix.) 
4.— We call for the Abolition of the Gallows. 
Because, it is not necessary to hang a man who 
has committed a murder, fur the protection of society 
against a possible repetition of the act. That argu 
ment would, with still greater force, require the de- 
struction of every homicidal lunatic, and indeed of eve- 
ry lunatic, from the general tendency of insanity to- 
ward homicide. [tis not deemed necessary to kill 
every ferocious wild beast, against which society can 
for its amusement protect itself with entire ease and 
security, by inclosing them in cages. Lunatic Asyl- 
ums have no difficulty in this respect. The science of 
prison construcuon and prison discipline at the present 
day, is abuodantly adequate to the safe custddy of a- 
oy nomber of murderers that may be committed to the 
massive triple and quadruple walls of their solitary 








the same tendency is also seen to exist inthe case of Murder. 
We have no statistics of our own country collected on the sub 

ject ; but in England, where there are copious and accurate, & 
where the horror and detestation of the crime of murder is cer 

tainly as great on the part of jurors as it can be any where, it 
has always been found that the proportion of convictions to 
commitments rises as that of executions to convictions falls — 
lhe fewer executions there are, and the greater number of com 

mutations, the more ready are jurorsto convict. In a speech 
in the House of Commons on the 5th March, 1840, Mr Ewart 
showed that while for twenty years before 1880, in England & 
Wales, the annual number of executions had been 38, the pro- 
portion of convictions to commitments had been 18 per eent ; 
in the eight years ending with 1838, the annual number of ex- 
ecutions being only 7, the proportion of convictions to commit- 
ments, had risen te 32 per cent. The rise would ofcourse be 
greater if the death-penalty were entirely abolished. 








other judicial authorities,) to that of one of the most| cells. They can be easily precluded, not only from all 
| possibility of escape, but also from that of injury to 
York—the worthy son of a worthy father—who has | their keepers within the prison. It is also an essential 


part of the proposed Reform that it should be accom- 
panied by the abrogation of the pardoning power in 
such cases. t 

5.— We call for the Abolition: of the Gallows. 

Because, nothing short of an absolute and demon- 
strable necessity can justify its maintenance. Avoid- 
ing all metaphysical argument upoa the abstract right 
of society to inflict the punishment of Death, and con- 
ceding it, on the principle of self-defence, when no 
other adequate means of selt-defence exist, we insist 
that it is only in a clearly established case of such ab- 
solute necessity that the right can be rightfully exer- 
cised. In the face of the vast accumulation of evi- 
dence and argument adduced by those who have writ- 
tea against Capital Punishment, noruch elear neces- 
sity can be now pretended. Ever those who may not 
see in those writings an absolute demonstration of the 
proposed reform, cannot at least retuse to admit the 
Strong case of probability made out by them, imposing 
on us at least the duty of experiment—an experiment 
which can only too easily be abandoned, if, contrary 
to all probability, our experience should prove less 
successful than that of others who have been afraid to 
venture on the same, under circumstances less favora- 
ble than ourown. Independently of every other ob- 
jection to that cherished institation, this experiment at 
least ought not, under such circumstances, to be refus- 
ed, even by those who may mistrust its issue, to those 
deep and earnest feelings and convictions of a very 
large and increasing portion of the community, ¢en- 
scientiously opposed to the Punishment of Dasth, 
which are so painfully shocked and outraged by every 
occasion of its infliction. be Fos 


6.—We call for the Abolition of the Gallows. “ 


Because, while the reasons thus tar adduced are 
chiefly confined to the demonstration that it is unne- 
cessary, and that the proposed substitute may be adopt- 
ed with safety and probable advantage, our case does 
not stop at that point; but we derive our strongest ob- 
jection to the Punishment of Death from the conviet- 
ion that it is far worse than merely useless—that it is 
fatally pernicious, and attended with the most demor- 
alizing and brutalizing influences upon society ; mul- 
tiplying the very crime which'it vainly seeks to pre- 
vent by imitating and suggesting it,—so, that, in the 
opinion of many who have reflected much on this sub- 
ject, the hangman is himself the direct or indirect 
cause of more murders than he ever punishes or a- 
venges. 

7.—We call for the Abolition of the Gallows. 


Because, it is founded on and sustained by a radi- 
cal vicious moral principle—the principle of Vea- 
geance, a prineiple which, however it may disguise it- 
self under the name of Justice, is condemned not less 
emphatically by the highest wisdom of human reason, 
than by the pervading spirit of the whole faith and 
philosophy of Christianity—at least as a rule for human 
action. The prevention of erime and the reformation 
of the criminal, are the sole objects of a just and true 
penal system. Vindictive Punishment, on any rule 
of retaliation, apportioging penalty to gu'lt for its own 
sake, to satisfy an imaginary if not impiously pre- 
sumptuous equilibrium of retribution, we hold to be 
utterly forbidden, at least to human hands and human 
judgments. The benevolent objects above referred to, 
prevention and reformation, pursued in a spirit of 
merciful love even for the wretch whose very name 
implies his wretchecness, must be the sole aims of all 
such punishments as we can claim any right to infliet. 
One of these two essentials objects is utterly violated 
in the death punishment. To exterminate, not to re- 
form, is the revolting function of the hangman ; and 
it is in the spirit and on the avowed valet retaliation 
the claim of “ blood for blood,” thatit is iaflicted.— 
This bad spirit of Vengeance, in various degrees and 
modes, pervades a large part of the penal laws, even 
of the most civilized Christian communities, though it 
is now beginning fast to melt away beneath the warm 
light of that Gospel which so few of them have as yet 
comprehended or felt. In the Law of Death it stands 
revealed in its worst and most manifest hideousuess ; 
and by its example exercises a strong influence on the 
moral education of every community in which it sab- 
sists—on the formation of the habits of thought. and 








feeling of individuals, and of the general spirit! of 








society. The-evil seed does not fail to bring forth its 
due abundance of evil fruit. The powerful influence 
of the laws on the character of the people living un- 
der them, is seldom sufficiently “appreciated; and in it 
is contained the explanation of the truth which has 
become almost a truism, that cruel laws make a cruel 
people ; and that the mitigation of the more fierce and 
sanguinary features of the one, is always attended 
with a corresponding diminution of the more fiefce 
and sanguinary crimes committed by the other. 


8.—We call for the Abolition of the Gallows. 


Because, peculiarly fatal effects attend the example 
which it presents to the community living beneath its 
perpetual shadow. It weakens the idea of the sacred 
inviolability of human life, to familiarize the mind 
with that of its deliberate, relentiess, and remorsless 
extinction. [t tends to harden the hearts of men ; to 
give a rude shock to that natoral instinct which 
prompts them to revolt at the idea of the cold and wil- 
ful infliction of dsath by man upon his fellow-man ; 
by that shock to derange the action, and weaken the 
deep-seated strength of that instinct, and to send away 
from the field of blood, and the.spectacle of the Gal- 
lows, many a man far more ready than he came, to 
yield to the temptations that may beset him, to com- 
mit a murder to which he may be urged by any sirong 
motive of malignity or cupidity. The number of cas- 
es is very remarkable of men who have gone fresh 
from the sight of recent executions to commit similar 
crimes—in some instances, by a horrible species of 
fascination, committing them with a strange imitation 
of the very mode and weapon employed by the man 
whose execution they had witnessed. Out of 167 
malefactors ander sentence of death visited by the 
Rev. T. Roberts, of Bristol, the number who had wit- 
nessed executions was 164, This tendency is dimin- 
ished only in degree by the privacy of executions— 
the effect being similar, when itis known that ata 
certain hour the hideous and disgusting process is being 
verformed within a neighboring prison-yard, even tho’ 
its sombre wall may screen it from the aciual view of 
all but the select number of “invited guests.’ 

Ian another mode, too, is this example of the high 
sanction of society itself, to the moral rightfulness of 
inflicting death as a fitting and lawful penalty for 
crime, attended with most pernicions and demoralizing 
effects. [tis ip truth, probably, the indirect origin of 
the greater proportion of all the murders that do take} 
place. Very few of these are murders of cupidity—| 
they are generally murders of revenge or excited pas- 
sion. All men are daily liable to. be thrown into cir- 
cumstances where they are the objects of wrongs, real 
or imaginary, greater orless, for which it may be im- 
aginary, greater or less, for which it may be impossi- 
ble to seek redress from the public justice. To the 
disordered reason or passions of individuals ,smarting 
under the resentments of such situations, this public 





practice operates asa direct suggestion and encour- 
agement to exercise the same analogous right with the 

private hand, Hence many a private murder of assas- | 
sination, and many an epen murder of duelling, which | 
would never have taken place but for this fatal sugges- | 
tive example and sanction, held up high in view to| 
the whole community by the law itself. Revenge al- | 
ways calls itself and generally believes itself to be Jus- | 
tiee. “Half the odium and horror of taking life is 

lost,” says Mr Livingston, “by the example of seeing | 
jt made a public duty ; while the motives are sancti- | 
fied which are but too apt to justify it in the mind of | 
at injured individual, who magnifies the injury he has| 
roceived, overlooks the provocation he gave, and thinks | 
himself justifiable in doing to satisfy his passions, that | 
which public justice does trom the same motive, re- | 
venge. The sensation of horror with which we see | 
a homan being suffer a violent death, would certainly | 
be increased, if the hand of justice was never employ-| 
ed in the unholy work ; and private vengeance would | 
be ehecked by the laws when they no longer encourag: | 
ed it by their example.” Instead of thus desecrating | 
and violating, it should be the policy of all social gov- | 
ernment to maintain and magnify by every means in | 
its power, this great moral idea of the sacred inviola- | 
bility of human life. In opposition to our practice, no | 
more impressive lesson of it could be taught than by | 


respecting it even in the person of the murderer him-| the Gallows, and for the adoption of the proposed sub- | 


self; and far more would be done to prevent murders, | 


by thus strengthening this association in the public | 
mind, than ay punishment, with whatever aggrava-| 
tion of torture, ¢an ever effect through fear. * 


9.—We call for the Abolition o7 the Gallows. 


Because, froma strange principle of insane imita- | 
tiveness, which appears often to reside in the Kuman | 
mind, it has been observed, in frequent cases, that ex- 
ecutions are very liable to be immediately followed 
by suicides by hanging, clearly traceable to the sug- 
gestive iufluence of the former on the disordered im- 
agination. 

10,—We eall for the Abolition of the Gallows. 

Because, from the mysterious nature of Insanity, it, 





is both physically and morally impossible to draw any 





line of demarcation at which a just responsibility for 
crimes of violence, at the cost of such a penalty as 
Death, begins or eods— and because, while many a 
criminal has thus been consigned, by a terrible mis- 
take of the social justice, to the scaffold instead of to 
the Innatic asylum, a still greater number annually es- 
cape all punishment under the screen of the uncertain- 
ties of this plea, whom juries would not hesitate to 
consign to the substitute penalty now proposed wheth- 
er on ground of guilt or insanity. 

11.—We call for the Abolition of the Gallows. 


Because, the punishment of Death is irremediable 
and numerous cases—very numerous*—have occurred, 
in which, whether from perjury or mistake in the case 
of direct evidence, or from deceptive appearances in 
the case of circumstantial testimony, or from both 
causes combined, it has been inflicted on those whose 
innocence has been discovered only too late ;—because 
the number of such cases in which no subsequent rev- 
elations have brought to light the innocence of the vic- 
tims of the law, conjecture in which we have no oth- 
er clue,to guide us, than the sad probability to be de- 
rived from the large number who anoually go into the 
very presence of their Maker with unwavering assev- 
erations of their innocence ;—and because, from the 
necessary imperfection of all human testimony, such 
cases must always conlinue to occur, so long as the 
fearful practice is retained, the abolition of which is 
here invoked. 


12.—We call for the Abolition of the Gallows. 


Because, by abolishing the publicity of executions 
our own law hasalready half acknowledged their inu- 
tility, if rot their pernicious influence, as deterring ex- 
amples. If that argument in their favor were sound 
it should rather be the policy of the law to assemble 
the whole community to witness the terrifying spec- 
tacle. The Gallows isalready emphatically condemn- 
ed by that just voice of wise aod righteous public sen- 
timent which has bid jt shrink from the open light of 
day, within the shaded gloom of the prison inclos- 
ure. 

13.—And we call for the Abolition of the Gollows, 


Bkcavse, finally, there exists abundant testimony 
in the experiments that have been already made in oth- 
er countries, less enlightened ,and civilized than our 
own, to the safety, and probable influence that would 
attead the proposed reform. Io the case of minor of- 
fences, wherever the statistics of its operation have 
been preserved, its abolition has uniformly been found 
followed by a diminution of the offences. We never 
see a backward step taken in this réform, nor the death- 
penalty ever found necessary to be restored, when once 
it had been removed. It was not fourd necessary to 
security and good government, during all the better 
period of the republic of ancient Rome, for iwo centu- 
ries anda half. In Russia it has long been disused as 
any partof the civil administration ef justice, with 
such success, that the universal public opinion in that 
country is unanimous against it; and the present Em- 
peror has given evidence of the general satisfaction 
with the operation of the law elsewhere, by extending 
itover the province of Findland, (before under the 
Swedish laws,) on its incorporarion with the Empire 
in the early part of his reiga. During the period of a- 
bout a quarter of a century, when it was abolished in 
Tuscany, all crimes of violence were much more rare 
than either in the same country before the experiment, 
in the same country after its restoration by the French 
Revolutionists and Bonaparte, against the wishes of 
the people of Tuseany themselves; or in the adjacent 
Italian States, during the same period. In Belgium 
also, it was practically abolished io the year 1830, by 
a general system of the commutation of all sentences 
of death;and with a degree of success, under very unfa- 
vorable circumstances, fully justifying our views of its 
safety, so far as may be judged from the latest evidenc- 
es in our possession.t Various other minor trials of 
the reform in question have also been made elsewhere, 
all pointing unitormly ia the same direction, for which 
reference can only be made in this place to the pub- 
lished writings of the advocates of the measure.t 

For these reasons, then, necessarily restricted toa 
brief outline in their statment, we call for Abolition of 


stitute, alike in the names of Christianity, Civilization, 
Reason, Mercy, Justice, Expediency and Experience. 


*It was stated by Mr Fitzroy Kelly, on the floor of Parlia- 
ment, that upwards of for:y such cases were known in English 
jurisprudence within the present century. Similar cases are 
to be heard of frequently also in our own cuuntry. 

*See the Democratic Review for April, 1843, pp. 420 f-2. 

{See a report to the Assembly of the State of New York, in 
favor of the Abvlition of the Punishmentof Death by Law.— 
Made April 14, 1841. 
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He is greatly learned who has learned how little 
he knows. 


ee nnn 


Aristocracy is the opposite of social sympathy. 





') \ y Revs G. Ha Austin, again, 


The readers of the Watchman have doubtless 
seen our humble letter to the above named gen- 
tleman, published in No. 3 of the present volume, 
Mr. A. still declines ‘‘noticing Universalism,” ex- 
cept in his own peculiar way;—he docs not yet 
consider it sufficiently ‘‘worth minding” to come 
forward and accept our proposition to discuss the 
subject in public, ‘in a Christian-like manner” — 
but still continues his ambush mode of warfare— 
making desperate thrusts ai what he calls Univer- 
salism, He has according to previous notice 
taken up the subject of the letter so far as to give 
his own views of the passages qnoted, (though [ 
am credibly informed that he omitted some of 
them) at the same time not considering the argu- 
ment ‘‘worth noticing.” The work of next Sab- 
bath is to show the immoral tendency of the doc- 
trine. Perhaps | am taxing the reader’s creduli- 
ty, but it is really true notwithstanding the dread- 
ful disclosures of crime in the reputed orthodox. 
churches among preachers and laymen; Univer- 
salism is now to be laid in the ballance, Which 
shall “kick the beam” we will not warrant, as it 
is presumed the thirty-three reverend criminals. 
noticed in our letter, witl not be laid in this time, 
nor all those professors of endless misery who 
seem to have almost the exclusive benefit of our 
penitentiaries. We stepped into Mr. A’s meeting 
in time to hear the winding up of his first sermon, 
and if that was a fair specimen, we must say, 
mortifying as it may be to him, after so much la- 
bor, he had been furiously beating the air in the 
whole combat; literally fighting a man of straw, 
He represented that Universalism taught that the 
impenitent, the ungodly, the drunkard, and the 
swearer, were ‘‘going to heaven in their filth,” 
&e. Now we will not say the man either willfully 
or ignoranily misrepresented the doctrine, the for- 
mer supposition would impeach his honesty, and 
Christianity; the latter would be equally unchari- 
table, for it would suppose that in this?enlightened 
age of the world, a Methodist preacher has com- 
menced war against a doctrine, of the first princi- 
ples of which he is profoundly igaorant, and we 
are certain the latter charge cannot be success- 
fully substantiated, from the fact, that in our let- 
ter to him we wrote the following:—‘*We believe 
tod that universal happiness can be effected only 
by univergal holiness, and freedom from sin.” 

Our friend labored admirably to prove that the 
wicked and the impenitent would not ‘go to hea- 
ven in their filth,” quoting the words of Jesus, 
‘* He that hath not the son shall not see life but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” And he add- 
ed, ‘‘It will abide on him as long as he is impeni- 
tent and an unbliever.’? Now all this, Universal- 
ists believe as faithfully as Mr. A. does. He will 
admit that thousands on whom this wrath has 
rested for their unbelief have hecome believers, 
and penitent. And we believe that God has in- 
stituted means in his own economy, whereby his 
*‘ people shall be made willing in the day of his 
power”; when they who shall yield willing obedi- 
ence to the divine law, and that the work will con- 
tinue until not one shall be without the Son; but 





at his name, ‘‘ every knee shall bow, and every 
|tongue confess that Jesus is Lord to the glory of 
'God the Father.” There wil! then be no impeni- 
‘tent. Weill notice in conclusion, our friend’® 
| Methodist interpretation of two or three passa- 
‘ges. ‘‘The Lord will not cast off forever—for 
‘he doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the chil- 
dren of men.” “* He will not eontend forever, 
ineither will he be always wrath, lest the spirit 
should fail before him and the souls that he has 
jmade.” This language Mr. A.. applies to the 
Church, meaning thereby the believers—a singu- 
lar interpretation. ‘‘ The children of men,’’ then, 
only mean the believers on earth—and God has 
only made the souls of believers. Query. At the 
time when all were unbelievers, where were the 
souls that God- had made? Mr. A. wound up his 
discourse with a comment upon the Abrahamic 
covenant. He-said the ungodly and the wicked 
were no more included in the blessings of this 
covenant than were the wicked rebellious Jews, 
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and to show that these wicked Jews were not chil- 
dren of the covenant, he quoted the words of the 
Savior to them—* And think not to say we have 
Abraham to our father.” Can it be possible that our 
friend understands by this language that the Savior 
meant to deny that they were the children of Abra- 
ham in any sense whatever? 

The context reads thus. “O generation of vi- 
pers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for re- 
pentance.” Dr. Clarke and other orthodox com- 
mentators say that this was a warning to them of the 
destruction that was about to fall on them, as a na- 
tion, for their sins; and the idea of the text evident- 
ly is, that it would avail them nothing in that ealam- 
ity to say they had Abraham to.their father; although 
they were children of Abraham; unless they were 
characteristically the children of Abraham, or imita- 
tors of him;—this could not save them from the im- 
pending destruction. ‘There was a sense in which 
they were not the children of Abraham, that is, char- 
acteristically; and Jesus only meant that they were 
not imitators of that patriarch. Hence his language 
in John viii. 89, 40. ‘If ye were Abraham’s chil- 
dren, ye would do the works of Abraham. But now 
ye seek to kill me; a man that hath told you. the 
truth, which [ have heard of God; this did not Abra- 
ham.” Here the Savior intended to show the Jews 
the impropriety of their claiming to be Abraham’s 


seed by example; while they did not the works of 


Abraham. But do we understand by this, that Jesus 
meant to deny that they were Abraham’s seed, or 
that they were children of the covenant? Certainly 
not; for he said to them, verse 37, “If know that ye 
are Abraham’s seed.” And Peter, in speaking to 


heen imposed upon the people for the purpose of 
'building the State House, or liquidating the debts of 
the State, or what is the same, if the State debt of 
$117,000 had been paid out of the deposits of the 
United States, and the 3 per cent tax appropriated 
to repairing this deficit, until the deposits should be 
brought up to their orignal amount—in either case 
the amount of the deposits, and the proceeds of the 
School Fund, would be applied according to the be- 
neficent designs of former legislatures to the para- 
mount purposes of satisfying the “claims of the 
children of Vermont.” 

It is also true, that, if Vermont does not design to 
redeem her pledged faith to the School Fund, ‘the 
whole operation, so far as it proposes to benefit the 

eneration of 1878, is a delusion.” Or, if the State 

ebt has become so onerous, in consequence of no pro- 
vision having been made to pay the principal and in- 
terest, until it nearly equals the School Fund, so that 
itis fairly assumed that the people will never tax 
themselves to cancel it, then it is evident, as stated, 
that we might better cancel the one by abolishing 
the other, rather than to transmit such a two-sided, 
cumberous concern to posterity. 

The question returns, At what time will this Fund 
be available for practical purposes? The answer is, 
When it shall “be adequate to defray the expenses 
of keeping a good, free, common school, in each dis- 
trict in the State, for the period of two months.” 
Nothing is here said about the season of the year, 
; when the schools shall be kept, nor whether the 
| teachers shall be male or female. We trust that no 
| one will deny that our summer schools are, as well 
as the winter schools, entitled to the qualifications of 
good and free. The act evidently reters to the mere 





this same murderous people, after accusing them of | P*y of teachers, not including “ expenses ” of board, 


«killing the Prince of life,” declares to them posi- | fuel, repairs of school houses, Xc. If it does em- 
tively, “ Ye are the children of the Prophets, and of brace these, then the summer school will be the more 
the covenant which God made with our fathers, say- | Preferable, both as it respects boarding the teachers 
ing unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the kin-| and expenses of fuel, Including all these expenses, 
dreds of the earth be blessed.” Acts iii. 25. "The | the object would be obtained in less than 15 years. 
most wicked people on earth then were children of Ad without them, it would be obtained in 8 years. 
the covenant; and we need, therefore, have no fears| ‘There are now 2730 districts in the State. The 
but the blessing will extend to all kindreds according | “Verage expense of compensating this number of fe- 
to the promise. We admit, and believe that this | ale teachers 2 months is ten dollarg to each dis- 
covenant does not bless the impenitent and ungodly | ‘ict; or, in the aggregate, $27,300. By far the larg- 
in their eins; the blessing consists in turning men|est proportion of districts pay one dollar, or a less 
from their iniquities, See Act iii. 26. We only |Su™, per week, Districts might draw in proportion 
add, we have no objection te our Methodist brother | t their scholars, say, all that did not number over 
showing the immoral tendency of such Universalism | 25, between the age of 4 and 18, should draw $1,00 
as he is doing battle with; providing he can find any | Per | week; all between the number of 25 and 40, 
one who believes in such a system. Let him desist | £1,295 all over that number $1,50. We assume, 
from heating so unmercifully his man of straw, and | that, in consequence of the enlargement of farms 
present to the people the true issue, and we have no | #0 amalgamation of districts, the number of them 
fears for the result. A cause must be desperate that | Will not increase at present. ; 

can only live by misrepresentation, and famishing at | Now, by computing the districts at 2730 instead of 
that. We think, on the whole, the course of friend | 3000, and the district expenses at $10 instead of $40, 
Austin is doing us much good in this vicinity. “ If) We reduce the estimates more than three fourths, 
there is any virtue,” &c.—we hope our Methodist und arrive at a period for the practical use of the 
brother will think on these things. FE. A. H. | funds in 8 years, or in 1853. Or thus: ‘The sum 

Malone, N. Y., Oct. 11. needed in 1853 will be $27,300; the interest of the 

. Fund now is 14,094,02; the other avails are about 
TEATS ry geet ony Te $5000 annually. By adding and compounding we 
f COraginal ) reach the desirable amount in about 8 years. 
Education and the ‘School Fund.” 

Our attention is called to this subject in the able 
Message of the Governor, to the Legislature. He 
says, * All the children in Vermont—especially the 
children of the poor—stand in the attitude of just 
claimants, in respect to education, upon the fostering 
bounty, and guardian care of the State.” He then 


State, who find it exceedingly difficult to sustain a 
summer school, especially on the scholar, who would 
cheerfully raise au additional sum sufficient to sus- 
tain a three months’ school. If, in the year 54 and 
onwards, the proceeds from banks and pedlars be 
added to the $27,300, it will secure annually about 


Now, there are a vast many small districts in the | 


( Original.) 
Letter from Washington, D. C. 

Dear Broruen,—When we take a view of the 
religious world, at the present day, is it not a melan- 
choly reflection that out of the great mass of the 
Christian community, and, too, in our own loved and 
enlightened, free country, all but Universalists and 
Unitarians worship God through fear of a terrible 
place of misery hereafter? not having sufficiently el- 
evated conceptions of the great and good Being who 
made them to love or serve him for such goodness— 
not conceiving that man, his offspring, is endowed 
with sufficient high and noble qualities to appreciate 
the worth of God; but each and all must have such 
a place of misery hereafter, to influence them to do 
right, or serve God, or love one another, in this life. 
Is not such a reflection humiliating to enlightened 
Christian men? and must this be said of Americans? 
Yes, it truly must; and since reading Br. Pingree’s 
article on the subject of slavish fear, in your 10th 
numher, | am more convinced of its truth than before. 

Were we living under a monarchal government 
where we might be compelled to bow down to the 
mandates of an established, erroneous religion, there 
would be a shade of apology; but to see free enlight- 
ened men, men living in a free country where we 
have the right to exercise and enjoy our own reli- 
gious thoughts; men who profess to appreciate and 
love truth for its intrinsic value; men who know that 
God is wholly and only good, and who acknowledge 
that they daily live on his goodness; indeed, men 
who are created in the image of their Maker—to see 
such substantially forsake God their Father, as they 
do by cleaving to this place of misery for actuating 
motives, and use it as a means of making men good, 
as though there were no, or not enough, goodness in 
God; and particularly to see men abuse others for 
having thrown off the influence of such misery, and 
govern their lives by a just appreciation of the love 
| of God—to see this, in this enlightened day, coming 
me professed enlightened men, is, indeeed, humili- 

ating. 
I deem the above to be strictly true; but, perhaps 
ithe position will be denied. If it be, I especially call 
| upon such denominations to show wherein the gov- 
|erning motives, in a religious point of view, are not 
|now the same they were in the darkest ages of the 
| Chace; show that the influences are not what they 
were in the tenth century, the same hell, same devil, 
| same slavish fear to govern men, without any ad- 
j|vancement, or love, or entertaining more exalted 
views of God and man? If these cannot be answer- 
jed, then is my position true. 

|. [ pause in astonishment when I reflect on the ob- 
jects pursued by the Christian world. Too see men 
forsake the most exalted motives drawn from the 
love and goodness of God; to-see them change the 
highest conceptions of Deity for the fear of a Devil 
and hell to govern their conduct in life, is, indeed, 
astounding, and comes as near total depravity as we 
can well imagine. No wonder such denominations 
hold to that point of faith. 

We are led to ask, what there is in man, in life, in 
jany and every thing, to hold men under such iron- 
like grasp of ingratitude to their Maker, and degra- 
dation to themselves? And then we are led to ask, 
what there is that we can do, as a‘ denomination, 
which we are not doing, to liberate men from such 
bondage, and raise them to their true elevation and 
| a just appreciation of themselves and God? 
| In conclusion, if there is an item in our faith wor- 











asks, 
claim?” Aside from passing Jaws (partially, ineffi- 
cient in their operation) to regulate town and dis- 
trict proceedings, in sustaining schools, and also the 
appropriation of the proceeds of the United States’ | 
Deposits, he concludes that Vermont has done little | 
or nothing to redeem this sacred claim. 

I think the Governor has here omitted one impor- 





tant measure which our legislature adopted, years in| the freemen of this State profess to question the util-! y5on the world of mankind, 


advance of the reception and appropriation of the | 
U. S. deposits, viz. the passage of the “ School Fund 
Act,” which, prospectively, appropriated certain | 
woceeds, accruing from the State Bank, the local | 

nks, and pedlars’ licences, to that sacred und laud- 
able object; the beneficial effects of which may be 
enjoyed by every district in the State, according to 


the letter of the statute, as early as 1853, if the fund | 


be not diverted to another object. It appears to me 
that the fact should also not be Giahlonked: that the 
State, prior to the reception of the deposits, had for 
years raised a school tax, of two or three per cent, 
the proceeds of which had been equally distributed 
inevery district, thus aiding, in a high degree, this 
Jaudable object;—and that, if that law had not been 
repealed, and the State bad not borrowed the School 
Fund, or should redeem her indebtedness to thei, 
the time would not be far distant when the “ just 
claims” of “all the children of Vermont” would 
be satisfied by the “fostering bounty and guardian 
care of the State,” Or, further, if on the repeal of 


‘What has Vermont done to satisfy this | $12 to tach district. 





the State School tax, a per centum equal to that, had 


Now, will the people tax themselves to pay the 
State debt, and save this fund inviolate? Or will 
they borrow directly from the United States’ depos- 
its a sum sufficient to pay the State debt, and thus 
preserve this fund? A part of the towns have re- 
fused the care of their portion of the deposits ;— 
some States have rejected them—and a portion of 


ity of such funds for school purposes; these cannot 
consistently oppose this changing of the State obli- 
gations, nor indeed the proposition to abolish the 
school fund, in, thereby, cancelling at once the State 
debt. 

If the State obligations were paid by a portion of 
the deposits, it would not much augment the availa- 
ble amount of the school funds of the State. Yet it 


would quiet the minds of those who wish to carry | 


out the wise views and solemn pledges of our fath- 

ers, in establishing the ‘ school fund.”* It would 

also secure two separate permanent funds—the one 

for the winter, and the other for the summer schools. 

These hasty suggestions are thrown out irrespective 

of party antipathies or predilections. K. 
Shoreham, Vt. 





* This object might be obtained by applying $117,000 of the 
deposit bject to interest) to the liquidation cf the State 
debt, and forthwith instituting a tax to cancel the remainder. 


Thursday, the 27th November, is Thanksgiving 
day in Coanecticut. 








, thy of constant joy; if there is an item which shoul 
; elevate us in the opinions of mankind; if there is an 
}item which will approve us before our Heavenly 
| Father, it is the dear truth that we.Aave risen ahove 
| the low, servile motive of slavish fear, and its ap- 
|pendages, and chosen. the heaven-like motive of 
| love and a just appreciation of God and goodness, 
|for the government of our lives and our influence 
If such objects aud 
| motives be not heavenly, | confess | know not what 
are. Your obedient servant. Cc. S. 

| .Mevancuo.y Carastropus. Three Boys Drown - 
ed.—Last Tuesday, about noon, three smart little 
boys, sons of Mr. Miles Whitney of Hooksett, the 
| oldest aged about 12 years, and the others, 10 and 8, 
| stepped into a little wherry boat, justabove the Falis 
in the Merrimack, near the Factorigs, and pushed 
off into the river where the current was not very ra- 
pid, to take aride upon the water while the men, who 
| had just crossed the river in the boat, were at dinner. 
The boat was soon seen influenced by the current, 
and approaching the Falls, and no assistance could 
he given them; and, dreadful to behold, it saan plung- 
ed over the Falls into the. whirling, dashing waters 
below, and the lovely little lads all sank to rise no 
more with life. Oo Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
no one of the bodies bad been recavered. The me- 
ther of these children died about two years ago, leav- 
ing four sons, the oldest of whom alone survives this 
\dreadful bigw to a doating father.—N, H. Courter. 


























1 cope raintha 
“Short Sermons for the Times.” 

Tt is amusing to witness the various means resort- 
sed to, by clergymen of different persuasions, to in- 
duce the people to pay well for preaching. That 
‘they mean to be candid, who will dispute, though not 
wholly disinterested in the concern. 

But, the most curious thing of the kind, appeared 
in the Banner, of July last; purporting tobe an ar- 
‘ticle from a “ Presbyterian print,” and contains ma- 
ny good things. The disadvantages resulting from 
negligence on'the part of subscribers for preaching, 
are ingeniously set forth; and the advantages which 
would accrue, were they all tual to their en- 
gagements, are also mentioned. Among them, is the 
following,—* it will improve your pastor’s preach- 
ing; and see, too, what an ingathering of souls you 
will have before the year comes to a close.” Good, 
—if trae. And, what people, believing the state- 
ment, will not fork over the stuff with entire punc- 
‘tuality? But, the writer adds,—‘* When the debts 
of the pastor are paid, he feels more independent 
cand free to thunder forth ‘the claims of the Gospel.” 
fadeed! is itso? Willa good pastor refrain from 
doing his duty, because he is owing a few of his 
‘hearers, and thus jeopard the highest interest of 
souls? A sorry compliment to his sincerity and hon- 
vesty. But, we should reason differently; for, why 
should a man feel like thundering forth what is call- 

sed gospel, when his people are attentive, liberal, and 

unctual? One of the worst, meanest things which 

have seen, as pastor for many years, was the want 
of truth and punctuality in meeting their owa volun- 
wary engagements. When left to themselves to act 
ifreely, they engage, individually, to do so and so, 
‘end then, with cash enough for feasts, finery, and 
“extravagances, they whimper and plead inability to” 
pay a few shillings which their own fingers have 
subscribed, I cannot, for one, endure it with patience. 
J call it morally dishonest to do it; and as such, thun- 
-der it forth. Sut, 1 will not call it the thunder of 
‘the gospel! 

But, what shall we say, if it be true that clergy- 
men, having the fear of God and the love of immor- 
‘tal souls at heart, do really, as above set forth, pre- 
waricate, and refrain from duty, because, forsooth! 
‘they are owing some of their hearers, and may give 
-effence? What shall we say of it? 

A sound and sensible article also appeared in our 
faithful Watchman, a while since, by the editor, on 
‘the subject of paying ministers. ‘That much regard 
should be had to the circumstances and ‘the amount 
of labor performed, [deem proper. Nor should able 
and united Societies take exceptions, because minis- 
‘ters sometimes preach for individuals, of feeble so- 
‘cieties, or afew faithful friends thereof, for a small 
‘compensation, or none at all, providing we can do 
it, pay our debts punctually, and not distress our own 
‘families. We must be left to our own judgment, in 
‘such cases. For myself, | have let the people, with 
whom I labored, have their own way, generally, in 
‘regard to the amount of proposed compensation, 
‘but, tried to make them see it for their own interest, 
to be prompt and punctual in'the promises made. [n 
some instances, my well-meant endeavors, gave of- 
fence. 1 have no confidence in the piety of subscri- 
‘bers, who come to church, and though abundantly 
‘able to meet the quarterly pittances they had agreed’ 
to give, would equivocate, plead poverty, and stave 
-off the requests of collectors, who wished to do their 
«duty faithfully. ‘I hold it as unfair and ‘unchristian 
“to téll wrong stories, or misrepresent, in these mat- 
‘ters, as in any others. And is it not so? But, as 
~named in the first article alluded to, how annoying it 
tis to the preacher, to be told, from week ‘to week, of 
‘the reluctance with which collections are made—if 
‘mate at all——on subscriptions! Such things should 
“never be told him. None but “hirelings” can en- 
‘dure it. If-subscribers‘have ‘been unfortunate, and 
‘cannot meet their engagements, conveniently, why, 
‘that is ‘another thing; and I always told collectors, to 
‘abate a part or the whole, as circumstances might 
require. Perhaps, my even rigid habits of punctu- 
aslity,led me, in years past, to expect teo much of 
‘others, on that score. So [ now‘let them'have their 
<own time. 

But, there 1s one thing, in the article inthe Watch- 
oman,’too, W { donot much admire, though doubt- 
‘Jess well intended. I speaking of ministers who have 
flabored long, for small salaries, or not enough to meet 
‘family expenses, and lay up a little for a rainy day, 
‘I do not find myself included. For the first time, I 
‘feel myself neglected. If any men in Vermont de- 
tserve to be classed es above implied, I humbly claim 
tto be one of them. Nor do I complain that I have 
mot received as much as I asked or deservell,'though 
‘jt may not be so of others. Much of my time has, 
‘been otherwise occupied—as ‘ellitor, farmer,'book-. 

_ ‘maker, &c., for which f coultfnot honestly ask com- 
pensation, as a preacher. Solfutter facts, noticom- 
plaints. 








Ido seriously aver; and am ready to show by “the 
rhetoric of ‘figures,”, and dates, that for more 
‘than thirty years, of the thirty-five last fone by, my 
income for preac. services has fell of my 
necessary or real family. expen to average, at 
least, two hundred dollars a peort thi, strange. as 
it may seem, is veraciously true. And yet, thank 
Heaven, I ean boast a little; for 1 have, for that time, 
pels my debts punctually, and have enough left, if 
ept out of the clutches of the sheriffs, to fairly li- 
quidate every claim against me, and have a moiety 
left to myself and family. If it be asked, how the 
surplus expenses have been met, I answer, I am not 
one of the lass that “ cannot dig;” nor would I * be 
ashamed to beg,” rather than be supported by forced 
or grudgingly-obtained subscriptions. If there be 
any begging in the case, I claim to do it for myself, 
—not have it carried on by prozy. By constant and 
bard work, in publishing papers, compiling a book, 
farming, and fussing about, i have kept along, and 
am grateful fur the help received for ministerial ser- 
vices. And, now, let me again speak a word for my 
good brethren, whose family conditions render the 
income for their services more necessary than mine. 
{ say to all our societies in this region, give them 
employment instead of me, so far as the salary is 
concerned. Let me stand in no good man’s way. 
By no means. I should be glad to have a season 
of cessation from labor. And by all means, | wish 
to befriend all such as are more needy than myself. 
How can I do more? R. S. 








(Oraginal.) 
Impromptu on my Birth-day. 
INSCRIBED TO MY FRIEND ABBY. 


Do you not remember, Abby, 
That ’tis the Autumn sere, 

Which brings my own life-record back 
And adds another year ? 

To a long, long line ‘tis added; 
A dismal tale to tell, 

But why it is, you will ‘not ask 
Because you know se well. 


s 
Tis true, I’m getting old, Abby— 
What most young maidens dread; 
But that I e’er denied my age 
Shall not of me be said. 
When the foot once light, falls heavy, 
And the wither’d hand is cold; 
‘Then *twould be but childish folly 
To say that I’m not old. 


So I must bind up these tresses, 
Nor longer wear a pearl, 
For I’m grown too antiquated 
To sport a wavy curl; 
Though they’re still as smooth and glessy 
As in my girlish days. 
Vet a crime, ’twould be unpardoned, 
To ape young ladies’ ways. 


Perhaps I ought to wear a cap 
Of muslin, plain and thin; 
With a primly plaited border, 
And tied beneath the chin. 
Now, dear, don’t think I mean to laugh 
Or ever trifle more; ; 
In truth it is no laughing thing 
That I’m so near two-score. 


‘No, no, my heart is very sad; 
How can I ever smile ? 

I’m sure I wear a‘lengthen’d phiz, 
And doleful looks the while. 

I would that you could see me now, 
Thus yielding to my fate; 

‘You’d learn, perhaps, tho’ strange to you, 
That I can be sedate. 


As I must henceforth keep at home; 

How shall I spend my time ? 

“Shall I read the ‘latest novels, 
Or prose it o’er dull rhyme? 

‘Or, better still, Pll ** spin long yarns,’’ 
To please the infant mind— 

‘Though if you think *twont do for me, 
I may the knitting find. 


‘Now, can’t you write an elegy ? 
You cannot think it wrong; 
.And the waning-of my youth shall be 
The burden-of your song. 
‘But if they ask how old I am, 
Do you knew what to say? 
Why, tell them all the truth'be sure, 
There is no other way. LEWRELLA. 


. 


nn 





(Original. ) 
Correspondence. 

Br. Bartov,—I wish you te-say to my friend F., 
that [think his card, which appeared inthe 12th No. 
of the Watchman, highly complimentary to me; and 
M'thank ‘him kindly. lf wish dlso to say to the read- 





pers-of the . Watchman, that ‘l‘have ne disposition ‘ito 


{and irrevocabie. 


dazzle the eyes of their, understandings with the lu- 
seers earoa ah pea, . being wie 
or at any rate, not disp to face such an antas 
nist; and not feeling inclined te fight as one w 
beateth the air, I therefore, turn him over to the ed- 
itor of the Watchman, whom he seems willing to 
face, and whose offer he very readily accepts. [ 
wish now to make my obeisance and retire behind 
the scene, hoping [ may be permitted to remaina 
looker-on until I'see the strength and validity of his 
argumentative powers fairly tested. . 5. 
utland, Oct. 20, 

P. 8. [| would say a word in regard to Br. Wood- 
house. He is really deing a good work where he is 
engaged. ‘The Society in Clarendon is not very 
large, but highly respectable in point of numbers and 
character, embracing a good proportion of the wealth 
and talent of the town. Br. W. is is indefatigable 
in bis endeavors to promote the best interests of the 
cause and society. B. 8. 


( Oreginal. ) 
Automn. 
“ Leaves have their time to fall.” 


The brief Summer has gone. The hours and 
days of sultriness and fainting are ended. The 
changing hues which the multiplied flewers lured 
from the skies, have departed to adorn again their 
native spheres. ‘You may behold them in the morn- 
ing’s blushes, in the mid-day’s glories, in the sunset’s 
golden heaven. 

The Summer is indeed no more. It has left us 
numerous blessings. It has afforded us the means of 
much enjoyment. [t has borne to us rich benefac- 
tions from the prolific and merciful band of the In- 
finite One. Behold them in the drooping orchards— 
the yellow fields—the overflowing granaries. Feel 
them in the disciplined affections, the purified desires 
and the elevated hopes, which a sense of God’s con- 
tinued, abiding goodness cannot fail to produce in the 
soul of the truly religious, 

But Autumn has come with his cool breath, with 
his wasting frost, with his destroying energies. His 
march is upon the forest. We can trace his foot- 
print in the valley’s fertile bosom, and ever the moun- 
tain’scraggy top. Wecan catch the distant sound 
of his hoarse voice, as it comes booming along among 
our hills. In all these changes, we discover beauty. 
From all these variations we derive pleasure ‘* But 
the sear leaf—the sear leaf.” ‘There is indeed a les- 
son to be derived from the sear leaf of Autumn; and 
this will be sad or cheerful according to the pleasure 
of him who interprets it. For myself, [ never gather 
melancholy from the lessons of nature. Nature is 
my physician. Her face is always beautiful—her 
aspect is always calculated to produce happiness; 
because I see God in all her changing forms. Her 
voice is music; whether heard in the first soft whis- 
per of Spring, or in the lengthened and thunderin 
roar of the Autumnal equinox. There may indeed 
rustle through the forest the messenger of death, his 
om features may be enstamped upon all around us, 

is long hand may-even grasp our own flesh. But 
what of that? There is another Spring! God be 
praised! There is another, and immortal life! 

Hasten on, then, Autumn of the year,—come, cold 
Winter of the grave,—for beyond, above.ye all, even 
in the paradise of God, is the spirit’s endless, ha Py 
home. There shall be no sear leaves,—there oh 
be no fading glories,—there shall be no discordant 
notes; but one eternal peace, one endless shout of 
thanksgiving and praise shall go up to Him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and te the Lamb forever and 
ever. MELANCTHON. 








(Original. ) 
Order and Disorder. ' 


‘In contemplating upon nature, we at once behold 
an admirable system of arrangement. Whether we 
survey matter in the great mass or in the little atom, 
we observe that all is directed by laws that are 
This uniformity of action in har- 
-monious correspondence is our idea of order, as it 
exists in nature. Let us illustrate by referring to 


|the fixed principles in the vital economy. Animal 


'ife is the result of peculiar forces acting upon tat- 
ter. ‘These powers are directed by fixed laws. Un- 
der the continued, co-operative and’ harmonious ac 


| tion of these several laws, the system is organis 
| Once being formed, it is, by the same mysterious 


process, renovated, and in this way sustained. 

reat multiplicity of parts in the case of a living be- 
ing, their oniform and harmonious action, present® 
24 interesting-example of the order of nature. 
' Disorder is a mode of action arising in the same 
manner with order, from fixed natural laws. 
one is the harmony of the system, the other is. 
discord. Under one, it is -by the other, 
stroyed. *T'is thus with’ disorder of the | terial 
bedy. ‘Ihus with the mind; it has ‘iteilaws of heal- 
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sali and diseased action-+its rules of order.and dis- |. him, and heron whens I knowed he didn’t see me, 


.. Wild confusion, ne wher 
tea extended realm. All ‘is beauty, concord and 
tharfhony. No lack of power, no want of wisdom 
is there. “Lowstt Woopsman. 
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The Travelling Tin-Man. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


* Mr. Warner owned a smailifarm in the state. of 


Pennsylvania, net far from Maryland. He and his 
wife were Quakers. They had one son and two 
daughters, whose names were'Israel, Amy, and Or- 


hy. ' 

r One beautiful evening at the elose of the month of 
August, they heard the noise of a tin trumpet. Soon 
‘they saw the cart of a tin-pediar rattling down the 
hill at a brisk trot. The tin-man came blowing his 
-horn to the steps of the porch. After buying somie 
articles, the farmer invited him to sit down and take 
some supper with the family. He accepted the in- 
vitation very readily. 

While the pediar led his horse into the barn-yard 
to carry him a bucket of water from the pump, and 
to feed him by the light of the moon, the girls went 
to the back of the cart, when they were startled at 
seeing something alive, moving behind the round 
opening of the cover. 

In & moment the:head of a little black child peep- 
ed out of the hole. The girls were so surprised that 
they could not utter a word, The young negro 
afraid of being seen, popped down its head among 
the tins. 

“ Amy, did thee see that?”—asked Orphy, in a 
slow voice. 

« Yes, I did so,” replied Amy; ‘‘ what can the man 
be doing with that little negro, and why does he hide 
it? Let’s go and ask the child.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Orphy, “ the tin-man will 
be angry.” 

“ And who cares if he is?” said Amy, ‘he has 
done something be is ashamed of, and we need not 
-he afraid of him’? 

They then went quite close to the back of the cart, 
and Amy said, ‘ Here, litle one, show thyself and 
-speak; and do not be afraid, for nobody’s going to 
burt thee.” . 

“ How did thee come into this cart?” asked Or- 
phy, ‘and why does the tin-man hide thee? ‘Tell 
us all about it, and be sure not to speak loud.” 

The black child again peeped out of the hele, and 
looking round, said, * Are you quite sure the naugh- 
ty man won't hear us?” 

«Quite sure,” answered Amy, “but is thee boy 
or girl?” 

“Pina little gal,” replied the child, “and my 
name’s Dinah, and I’m five year dld, and my daddy 
and mammy are free colored people, and they lives 
a big piece off, and daddy works out, and mammy 
sells gingerbread and molasses beer, and we have a 
sign over the door with a bottle and cake on it.” 

Amy. But-how did this man get hold of thee, if 
ithy father and mother are free people? Thee can’t 
-be bound to him, or he need not hide thee. 

Dinah. 0,1 know I ain’t bounded to him—I ex- 
“pect he stole me. 

Amy. Stole thee! 
Pennsylvania? 

Dinah. 1 was out picking ‘huckleberries in the 
woods up the road, and I strayed off a big piece from 
‘home. ‘Then the tin-man comed: along, driving his 
veart, and [ ran elose to the road-side to look, as I 
always do when any body goes by. So he told me 
to come into his cart, and he would give me a'tin 
mug to put my“huckleberries in, and I might choose 
iit myself, and it would hold ‘them a heap better than 
my old Indian basket. Sol was very glad, and he 
‘lifted me up in the cart, and I choosed the very best 
and biggest tin mug he had, and emptied my‘huckle- 
‘berries into it. 

And then he told me he’d-give me a ride in his 
cart, and then set me far back on a box, and he whip- 
ped his beast, and druv and druv, and jolted me so 
‘that I tumbled all down among the tins. And then 
he picked me up, and tied me fast with his handker- 
cher'to one of the back posts of the cart to keep me 
steady, he said. And then, for all [ was steady, I 
couldn’t-help crying, and I wanted hin to take me 
home to da y and mammy. But he only poigeores 
at me, and said he wouldn’t, and bid me hush; and 
then he got mad, and because ! \wouldn’t hush up 
just in a minute, he whipped me quite smart. 

‘Orphy. ‘Poor little thing! 

Dinah, ‘And then | got frightened, for he put:on a 
wicked look, and said he’d kill me dead if 1 cried 
any more or made the least bit of noise. And so he 
thas been earrying me along in his cart for two days 
‘and two nights, and he makes me hide away’ all the 


What here in the free State of 


‘where. appears, in ,na- 


-l’ll have no underhanded work about her. 


e crown of his hat. 


I spit on JaixdD 
ush!—thee must never say thee hates any 


Amy. 


body. 

Dinah: At night I sleeps upon a bag of feathers; 
and when he stops any where to eat, he comes to the 
back of the cart and pokes in vituals, (he has. just 
now brung me some,) and hé teils me he wants me 
to be fat and good looking, And I’m almost all the 
time very sorry, only sometimes I’m not, and then [ 
should like to’ play with the tins, only he won't let 
me. I don’t dare to cry out loud, for fear the naugh- 
ty man would whip me; but I always ery when we 
are going through the woods, and there’s no one ip 
sight to hear me. He never lets me look out of the 
back of the cart, only when there’s nobody in sight 
te see me, and he won’t let me sing, even when | 
want to. 

Amy. Now, Orphy, what’s to be done? The tin- 
man has, of course, kidpapped this black child to 
take her to Maryland, where he can sell her for a 
good price; as she is a fat, healthy lodking thing,and 
that is a slave state. Does thee think we ought to 
let him take her off? 

Orphy. No, indeed! Yonder’s Israel coming to 
turn the cows into the clover field. Little girl, lay 
quiet, and don’t offer to show thyself. 

Israel now advanced—* Well, girls,” said he 
**what’s the doing at the tinman’s cart¢ Not med- 
dling with the tins, I hope?” 

** Israel,” said Amy, ‘ step softly—we have some- 
thing to show thee.” 

The girls then lifted up the corner of the cart cov- 
er, and displayed the little negro girl, crouched upon 
a bag of feathers—a part of his goeds whieh the tin- 
man ‘had net shown. 

The young man was much amazed, and the two 
sisters began both at once to relate to him the story 
of the black ‘child. Israel looked avgry. His sis- 
ters said to him, ‘to be sure we won’t let the man 
carry this child off with him.” 

‘I judge we won’t,” answered Israel. 

“Then,” said Amy, “let us take her out of the 
cart, and hide her in the barn or somewhere, till he 
has gone.” < 
‘*No,” replied Israel. ‘1 can’t say I feel free to 
do that. lt would be too much like stealing her over | 
again. Put her down in the cart, and let her alone. 
Lev’s all 





go back into the house. But say nothing.” 
The girls cautioned Dinah not to let the tin-man 


home. by balf the ip. The county court, 
then in session;. arenes petien Pa pened 
of having kidnapped a free Mack child, with the de- 
sign of selling her as a slave in’ one of the southern 
states; and he was punished by fine and imprison - 
ment, ; 

To conclude—an advertisement having been in- 
serted in several of the papers, to tell were Dinah, 
| the little black girl was to be found, and the tin-man’s 
‘trial having also been noticed in the public prints, in 
about a fortnight her father and mother(two very de- 
cent people of color) arrived to claim her; having 
walked all the way frem their cottage in the next 
county. The meeting was most joyful to them and 
ito her. They told at full length every particular of 
their anxious search after their child, which was end- 
ed by a gentleman bringing a newspaper to their 
house, containing the welcome news that she was 
safe at Micaijah Warner’s. 

Amy and Orphy were desirous of keeping little 
Dinah in the family; and as the child’s parents seem- 
ed very willing, the ginls urged their mother to keep 
her instead of Cloe. But Israel declared that he 
chose to have little Dinah himself if her parents 
would bind her to him till she was eighteen, 

Israel was soon married, and lived in the house 
near the saw mill. He prospered; and in a few 
years was able to buy a farm of his own, aad to 
build a stone house on it. Dinah turned out very 
well, and the Warner family still talk of the night 
when she was found in the cart ef the travelling tin- 
mada, 
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Zeal, 
‘It is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing,’’ says an apostle, and;we presume none who de- 
sire to pass for tolerably sensible people, will feel a dis- 
position to dispute the correctness of the sentiment ad- 
vanced. There can be no doubt but that it is good to be 
zealously engaged in promoting a good cause, to be ac- 
tively employed in extending goodness and truth among 





know that they had seen her, and to keep herself 
quiet; and they then went with their brother into | 
the house, feeling very uneasy.” 
‘* Israel,” said his f{other, as he entered, “ this | 
friend is making the china as good as new, only we 
can’t help seeing the join; and we are going to give | 
all the mended things to thee.” | 
The tin-man having finished his work and been | 
paid for it, said it was bigh time for bim to be about | 
starting, and he must go and look after hiscart. He 
left the house for that purpose; and Israel ‘looking | 
out of the end window, said, ** | see he’s not eoming | 
round the house again, but he’s going to try the short | 
cut into the back road. [ll go and see that-he puts | 
the bars up after him.” 
{srael went out, and his sisters followed to see the | 
tin-man off. ‘ 
The man came to the bars,'leading his horse with | 
the cart, and found Israel there before him. 
“* No,” replied. Israel, «I’m not going to be so po- | 
lite; but I intend to see that:thee carries’ off nothing | 
more than belongs to thee.” 
‘What do you mean?” exclaimed the tin-man, | 
changing color. 
*T expect Lcan show thee,” said Israel. ‘Then 
stepping up to the back of the cart and putting in 
his hands, he pulled out the black child and held her 
up before him, saying, ‘‘ Now, if thee offers to touch | 
this girl, I think we shall be apt to differ.” ‘The tin-| 
man then advanced:towards Israel, and with an an- 
gry look raised his whip; but the fearless young 
Quaker (having handed the little girl to his sisters, 
who held her between them) broke a stick froma 
tree that grew near, and stood with a look of calm 
resolution. 
‘The man went close up to him with his whip; but 
before he‘had time te strike, Israel siezed him by the 
collar, and swinging him round to some distance, 
flung him to the ground with such*force as to stun 
him, saying, ‘* Mind, I don’t call myself a fightin 
character; but if thee offers to get up, I shall -fee 
free to keep thee down.” 
The tin-man began to move, and the gifls ran :to 
the house for their father, leading the little black 
girl whose screams were loud enough. 
In an instant the stout eld farmer was at the side 
of his son, and notwithstanding the struggles of the 
tin-man, they drew him by main,force to the stable, 
into which they fastened him for the night. 
Early the text’ morning, Israel and his father went 
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time, and he won’t let nobody see me. And Phate 





for a warrant and a:constable, antl were followed 


men. When we find men laboring for the promotion of 
universal education, we regard their object as highly 
praiseworthy, and rejoice at every token they afford of 
real, hearty, manly zeal for the advancement of their 
noble enterprize. When we are called to mingle with 
those who are laboring to win back to honor and virtue 
the devotees of a dangerous appetite, to close up the 
dens of misery and death, te'banish from our world the 
monster intemperance, we rejoice at their zeal, we com- 
mend their devotion, we honor them/for their self-deny- 
ing and philanthropic labors, because the object in view 
is so great, good and holy. When we see the toils of 
that noble band of reformers, whose great object is the 
breaking of every yoke and the enabling of all the op- 
pressed to go free, we are made glad by their unwearied 
efforts, put forth amid such ‘fearful opposition, and feel 
to bid them a most earnest ‘* God-speed”’ in their hea- 
ven-inspired work of love. ‘In all these efforts, evils are 
to be overthrown and great good to be accomplished by 
success; hence we see the occasion:for, and the goodness 
of zeal. Zeal is good in all these great efforts, because 
it produces activity, and consequently .promotes those 
great things for which we are contending. And this zeal 
becomes more and more important, more and more desi- 
rable, according as the cause to be advanced is holy, 
great and good. The more important the enterprise in 
which men are engaged, the more numerous and impera- 
tive the reasons:for zeal in endeavoring to accomplish its 
object. With this thought in mind, let the reader turn 
to the Gospel of our ever blessed Redeemer. Let -him 
remember its great and precious promises, its pure and 


‘holy precepts, its sublime and heaven-saiictioned princi- 


ples. ‘Let him know that it is the power of Ged unto 
salvation. Let him realize that when feceived in its ful- 
ness, believed in its love, and obeyed in its spirit, it will 
plant holiness in the human seul, and remove sin, sorrow 
and suffering from the moral creation of Jehovah. 
Universalists, I turn to you with this subject,for it per- 
tains to your faith, to your duty, to your religion. “You 
have Been so blessed of heaven as to rejoice in the be- 
lief of. man’s ultimate purity and salvation. You recog- 
nize:in the gospel: dispensation the institution of your 
heavealy. Fathér for the overthrow of all evil and the 
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* an antidete of present evils, because he is assured of the 


«zeal be like the current of some mighty river that no ob- 
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establishment of all good. You look upon the ministry | personal character. We believe that, every disciple of 


of Christ as the sure precursor of unlimited grace and 
salvation. You behold in God the Father of all spirits, 
and in Jesus you discover the Savior ef all men. You 
are engaged in promoting that which is at the foundation 
of all advancement, of all progress, of all reform. You 
advocate a system which shows you in prospect the world 
filled with knowledge, all men taught of God, and gov- 
erned and influenced by heavenly wisdom. You give 
your assent to sentiments, which, when generally dis- 
seminated and propelry understood, will cause mer to 
love God supremely and their neighbors as themselves, 
will put far away the possibility of intemperance, war 
and slavery, will fill the world with peace, holiness and 
salvation. To advance such a cause the Universalist la- 
bors, and should he not labor diligently, continually, 
zealously? If the zeal of men should increase as their 
object is important and its accomplishment desirable, 
surely the Universalist should labor with untiring assidui- 
ty to advance a knowledge of his holy principles among 
men. His faith prod fid in God and man.— 
His faith cherishes the holiest sympathies of the soul. 
His faith reconciles the believer to all the allotments of 
providence, since it shows him love in them all, goodness 
as the great governing law—in the moral economy of 
God. The Universalist should be zealous, then, because 
his cause is good, because in the system he advocates 
are embraced those principles upon which every benevo- 
lent enterprise rests, those principles which can alone 
give peace to the afflicted and salvation to the sinful. In 
laboring to promote it, he is taking the surest method to 
increase human happiness, he is most efficiently extend- 
ing the true knowledge of God, he is bringing men from 
the darkness and death of sin into the light and life of 
truth and salvation. In Universalism, the believer finds 





reigns and continued superintendence of infinite love, be- 
cause he learns that all is tending to human good, be- 
cause in storm and in sunshine he can lean on the same 
changeless and loving Father, because the grace of God 
and the example of Jesus are ever with him. In Univer- 
salism, the believer finds a rainbow of golden promises 
thrown over the future, since in the language of divine 
truth, it holds up before him a state of immortality, in- 
corruptibility and.glory, as the ultimate destiny of every 
moral being. Here, are the God-given glories of our 
faith,—here are the heaven-derived sublimities of our 
religion;—for here we behold sin finished, death over- 
thrown and mortality swallowed up of endless life. Be- 
liever, be faithful to such a religion, Be zealous in put- 
ting forth efforts to extend such a divine faith. Let your 


stacles can overcome. Take Jesus as an example, and, 
if he could suffer and die to establish the Gospel, surely 
believers now ought to live and labor to extend its holy 
principles, make known its great salvation, and fill the 
hearts of men with its unequaled felicities. Believer, 
“*take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine.” 1 
Tim. iv. 16. MELANCTHON. 


Claims of the Romish Chureh. 

We have just finished reading O. A. Brownson’s article 
in the April No. of his Review entitled ‘* The Church | 
against No-Church.’? With a large portion’ of his re- 
marks we find no fault; nor is it our present design to do 
anything like justice to the argument as a whole. 

He endeavers to establish the following propositions; 

1. Jesus Christ did commission a body of religious 
teachers, or institute the Ecclesia docens. 

2. ‘This commission was not to the Apostles in their 


personal character; but they were a body or corporation 
of teachers. 

3. That this corporation of teachers, always teaches 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as 
it regards Christianity, and that, so far as their commis- 


Christ, in all ages, who proves himself such by * his 


knowledge of the truth and good examples to be a teach- 
er of the gospel. We believe that the necessary mental 


constitute the authority to teach. But according to Mr. 
B., if a man is one of the Roman clergy, he has a right 
to teach authoritatively, and others are bound to believe 
in his teaching as infallible and indefectible, though he 
may be an ignoramus, a fanatic, or like some of the 
Popes, a monster in wickedness. 


2. We deny that Christ ever instituted the Christian 
ministry as an incorporation, like a bank, or railroad, or 
manufacturing, or a city corporation, so that, when the 


their places may be supplied by others, but the corpora- 
tion as such remains unchanged. We take the ground, 
that Christ never instituted any particular organization 
whatever—that his church in the world, is composed of, 
and comprehends all his followers—all who receive the 
Gospel as the law of life—that the requiaite qualifications, 
ability and disposition to preach the gospel constiture 
the proper commission of all gospel teachers—that these 
teachers are not an incorporation, in the sense in which 
Mr. B. uses the term, but, are a body like the teachers 
of the sciences and of the common schools in our land. 
God has established an ecclesia docens—an assembly of 
teachers of the sciences, literature and the arts; and we 
view the teachers in the church as existing in a like man- 
ner, The Savior delivered his truth to men, and left it 
to his followers, acting under the guidance and di- 
rection of his trath and the Holy Spirit, to devise proper 
means to propagate that truth—to extend his kingdom, 
and to associate themselves together in such forms of or- 
ganizations us they might deem best adapted to improve 
and christianize mankind, and to change these forms and 
their means of operation, so as to adapt them to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of every age. Such is our view of 
the Christian system. 

We see not in Christianity any arbitrary form of or- 
ganization. We believe that, personal qualifications. 
rather than merely becoming connected with the Romish 
clergy, constitutes the commission of a Christian minis- 
ter. Mr. B. has much to say about the commission to 
preach, not being given to the primitive apostles in their 
personal character, but as a corporation or body of teach- 
ers, which corporation, he says, was to remain the same 
identical corporation unto the consummation of the 
world. He assumes, but does not prove this proposition. 
He must know that the expression, ‘‘I am with you al- 
ways even unto the end of the world,’’ does not necessa- 
rily mean any more than this, ‘*I will be with you, my 
disciples in all your labors, trials and persecutions unto 
the conclusion of this age. 
Mr. B. contends, that the Romish clergy are the only 
judges of what Christ commanded to be taught, & are,**the 
interpreter of their own powers.’’ The people, then, are 
not to judge for themselves whatChrist did,or did not teach, 
but are to receive and give implicit credence to, what- 
ever these teachers may inculcate without any investiga- 
tion ofdoctrines presented for their adoption. And in 
addition to this, Mr. B. asserts the dangerous claim of 
the Romish clergy, that, they themselves are the only 
interpreters of their own powers. Hence, whatever 
powers they may claim, are not to be questioned by the 
people, but to be acknowledged and obeyed. If we are 
not deceived, here are evolved all the elements of a sov- 


ereign despotism. 

But if our views of this subject are correct, Mr. B. 
thinks, it would be impossible to distinguish the true 
teachers from the false ones, or the true teaching from 
the untrue. Our teply is, every person should be his or 





sion extends, they are absolutely infallible and indefecti- 


ble—that their voice is the only voice of God to mankind 
on the subject of religion. 

4. That the Roman Catholic ministry is identical 
with Apostolic ministry, and they are the only authorized 
religious teachers in the world. 


We agree with Mr. Brownson, that Jesus did commis- 


sion his disciples to teach his gospel, but we feel dis- 
posed to deny his second propositiop, as above stated, 
and say, that Christ did commission his disciples in their 


her own judge of the matter taught—should, in this re- 


spect, *‘ call no man master.” We should judge of reli- 


gious teachers and their teachings, in the same manser 
as we do of the teachers and teachings of the sciences, 
philosophy, &c. And, if it is consistent for God to estab- 


hood of their teachings, it is equally consistent for Him 


persons who are members of the corporation to-day, die, |; 


‘ation ‘of ‘religious truth. If there is such a class or 
religious teachers as Mr. B. supposes—authoritative, ia- 
fruits”—not by pretended apostolic succession, while | fallible, indefectable teachers—then the people have no 
like many of the bishops of the Romish Church, he wal-| thinking, reasoning or judging on the subject of religion 
lows in the filth of wickedness—is commissioned by his | to do for themselves—they have only to believe blindly 


what others tell them is true, and neither believe more or 
less, in any respect, than the clergy require. This de. 


and moral qualifications t0 be a teacher of the gospel, | 8troys man’s individualism,and regders nothing but a sim- 


ple reservoir into which other men deposit their thoughts, 
It leaves no work for each individual mind—no exercise 
for the intellectual faculties. This seems to be contrary’ 
to all analogy—to every other department of truth,—to 
all the laws of the human mind, and, for this reason, we 
conclude that the religion which sets up such claims must 
be talse. 





Capital Punishment Abolished—in one case. 

The Legislature of this State have commuted the pun- 
ishment of Eugene Clifford from execution to imprison- 
ment at labor in the Penitentiary, for life. Clifford was 
convicted at St. Albans, some twe or three years ago, of 
the murder of his wife and child. We suppose there was 
little or no doubt of his guilt. Many supposed that the 
law then existing, applicable to his case, required that he 
should be imprisoned one full year before he could be 
executed, and then, it was to be left optional with the 
Governor to issue a warrant for his execution, or not, as 
he might think fit; but, if no such warrant was issued, the 
criminal was to remain in prison during his life. The 
Court, however, construed the law as imperative on the 
governor to issue a warrant for execution after one year, 
and, accordingly sentenced this man unconditionally to 
be ‘* hung by the neck until dead.’? He was sent to the 
Penitentiary and put into solitary confinement, where he 
has remained ever since, as the governor had doubts 
about the mperative nature of the law, and did not like 
to take upon himself the responsibility of executing the 
criminal. Report says, Clifford has symptoms of partial 
insanity. If he has been sane, he has been continually 
ina state of suspense during his confinement, not know- 
ing, but that the warrant for his execution might salute 
his ears on the coming day, or the next hour even. 
If any man should be hung for murder, in ordinary 
circumstances, we know of no reason why Clifford should 
not be. We should not wonder, if the orthedox papéts 
should denounce the Legislature for this act, and come 
out in capitals and say, ‘* The Legislature of Vermont 
to their everlasting disgrace’? have refused to hang a 
murderer! Such was the language of this class of pa- 
persa few years ago, when the Legislature elected a 
Universalist clergyman, a chaplain of that body. They 
said, ‘t The Legislature of Vermont to their everlasting 
disgrace have elected a Universalist clergyman, their 
chaplain’”! f 

We are glad that this wretched man is permitted to 
live, and we ardently hope that means may be used to 
improve both his head and heart; and may his sad living 
example, prove a warning and salutary restraint to all 
who are tempted to imnate him in crime. 

New Preacher, 

It gives us much pleasure to announce that Thomas 
Starr King, son of the late esteemed Br. T. F. King, bas 
concluded to devote his talent to the work of the gospel 
ministry. He is worthy and well qualified, and his pub- 
| lic services will be a blessing to the community.—Freeman. 


AN i 


Death of Maj. Edgarton. 
It is our melancholy duty to announce the deathof 
Ma}. Joseph Edgarton, the father of our esteemed auther- 


ess, Miss Sarah C. Edgarton, of Shirley Village, His 


age was 67. He was an estimable man; and has long been 
a supporter of the benign principles of the Universalist 
faith. We sat by his side and partook with him of the 
emblems of the body and blood of Christ at the meeting 


of the General Convention in Boston last month, when he 


was in his usual health and spirits. But he was taker 
ill before he left the city, and died of a fever on the 7th 
inst. He bas left a wife, and sons and, daughters,te 
mourn his loss. Theirs be the consolations of the gos- 


lish an ecclesia docens of fallible scientific and philoso-| pel in whieh he trusted.— 6. 
phical teachers, and call upon his creatures to exercise 
their rational faculties in judging of the truth or false- 





Those who have Volumes here to be bound, are inform- 
ed that they are now done, and ready fur delivery at thie 


to proceed in a similar manner,with regard to the incarn- | Office. 
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Tux Rosr or SHARON for 1846, edited ie 8.0. 
EpGarton, Boston, A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. 
Seven years has this Religious Souvenir been contin- 

ved, and the present. issue appears to us in many respects 
superior to any of its predecessors. In the first place the 
paper and binding are of a superior quality. It is bound 
with real morocco richly embossed—and by the way, we 
think the red ones much the handsomer—then, the plates, 
seven in number, all engraved by Sartain in his elegant 
mezotint style, are superior ‘to those of any previous is- 
sue of this work, and not inferior to those of any other 
annual we have seen. 

The following are the contents of this ‘* beautiful 
Rose,’? and we consider thesitles of the articles, and 
the names of the writers as a sufficient guaranty of the 
high merits of the book. 

The Present Age, by A. D. Mayo; Anthropon, by 
Thomas L. Harris; Vineta, by Miss 8S. C. Edgarton; The 
Forgotten, by Mrs. N, T, Munroe; The Alabaster Box 
of Ointment, by C. F, Le Fevre; Midnight in the City, 
by D. H. Jaques; The Retrospect, by Mis 8. C. Edgar- 
ton; The Spring of the Valley, by Miss 8. C. Edgarton; 
A Song, by H. Ballou, 2d; The Rival Hunters, by Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer; The Dove’s visit, by Miss Mary A. Dodd, 
Self-Examination, by A. D. M. A; Hymn of Faith, by 
Day K. Lee; Character and Memory of Washington, by 
J.G. Adams; Which is the Wealthier? by Miss Julia A. 
Fletcher; The Annuneiation, by Miss H. J. Woodman; 
The Gipsy of Naples, by Miss Mary A. H. Dodd; During 
a Summer Shower, by Miss S. Margaret Fuller; The 
Ferry, by Miss 8. C. Edgarton; The Aims of life, by 
Horace Greely; The Market Girl, by Miss S. C. Edgar- 
ton; The American Artist, by Miss E. A. Starr; Woolen 
Threads ahd Sunbeams, by Henry Bacon; Memory’s 
Picture-Gallery, by Miss 8. C. Edgarton; Morning 
Thoughts, by Miss Phebe Catey; Improvement, by A. 
B. Grosh; Lines suggested by Raphaecl’s Descent from 
the Cross, by Miss S. Margaret Fuller; The Burial at 
Morn, by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; A Leaf from my 
Sketch Book, by Miss C. W. Barber; The Grave of the 
Persian Poet, by Miss S.C, Edgarton; The Watering 
Place, by {Mrs. E. A. Bacon; Visions of Youth, by L. 
Crebasa Browne; O, come with me, by Mrs. Sarah 
Broughton; Marion, by Miss S. C. Edgarton; Socrates 
in Prison, by Miss Allice Carey; The Sleeping Child, by 
Mies 8. C. Edgarton; At Home Again, by Miss Louisa 
M. Barker; Prayer of a Desponding Heart, by Mrs. C. 
M. Sawyer; Mystery and Paith, by E. H. Chapin; The 
Beggar’s Death Scene, by Miss S.C. Edgarton; True 
and False Ambition, by W. M.; Country Life, by Miss S. 
C. Edgarton; Sonnet, by D. H. Jaques. 


We have been highly pleased and edified with the pe-| 


tusal of the Rose; but have nejther room, nor a disposi- 
tion to review each article. Indéed, where all the pieces 
are so good, it might seem invidious to compare and dis- 
criminate, Suffice to say, we regard this Annual as an 
honor to our denomination; and would advise every one 
who thinks of purchasing a work of the kind to examine 
this one before making a selection. 


“The Youth's Almanac.” 
Such is the title of a pamphlet of 48 pages which has 
been laid on our table by the publisher, A. Low, of Brad- 


ford. What is most extraordinary about this Almanac is, 
the astronomical calculations in it, were made by Tru- 


man H. Safford, Jr., of Royalton, a little boy only nine 


years old. Some account of this extraordinary child was 


given ia a late number of our paper. This is a good Al- 
manac—the calculations are correct and it is every way 
worthy of public patronage. 


Br. John Gregory purposes spending the winter in this 
region, and is desirous of obtaining preaching. Any so- 
to supply for them one or more Sabbaths, can obtain his 


services by addressing a line to him at his residence in 
Northfield. He will hold himself in readiness to Lecture 


onthe “ ReronMs or THE Day,” either on the Sab-| 


bath or evenings of the week, 





Br. J. W. Ford desires all letters and papers intended 
for him, directed to Winchester, N. H. 


Br. J, Baker requests all lettors and papers intended 
for him directed to Madrid, St, Lawrence Co., N. Y,, in- 


Py af Columbia, as we wrongly stated a week or two 
ago, 


Conference at South Woodstock. 

The Committee of the Green Mountain Association, 
to whick was committed the task of appointing Con- 
ferences for this associational year, takes this method 
to name one to be holden at South Woodstock, on the 
second Wednesday and Tharsday, in Nov. Ministers 
and people, universally, are requested to attend. 

Committee. 

Woodstock, Oct. 20th 1845. 


ons 
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Wews Items. 


ANION NN et eee 


Tue Question Settiep.—lIt has been a subject 
of much anxiety as to the probable success of a line 
of Electric Magnetic communication across the wide 
rivers; but the experiment was yesterday tried across 
the East River, with perfect success, amid hundreds 
of anxious spectators. ‘The lead pipe through which 
this communication is made weighs over six thousand 
pounds, and was laid at the botto:n of the river from 
a steamboat employed for the purpose, though not 
without great risk and labor. ‘The whole plan and 
work has been executed under the direction of Mr. 
Samuel Colt, engineer, who has been for some time 
maxing his arrangements with the New York and 
Offing Electro Magnetic Line, now soon to be com- 
pleted. Too much credit cannot be awarded to 
| Messrs. Fathom & Co. Water street, who have made 
i this continuous line of pipe, more than half a mile in 
length, perfectly air-tight, and without a single joint 
in the whole distance. ‘Through this extensive line 
of heavy pipe are four copper wires, completely in- 
sulated, so as to insure the transmission of the elec- 
tro magnetic fluid. This line isto be open to the 
newspaper press of this city at a fair remuneration, 


We have to announce that a large fire occurred at 
Winchester, Va., at midmght on'Tuesday, by which 
property was destroyed to the value of $60,000. 
Taylor’s Hotehand Hough’s Row were among the 
buildings destroyed.—N . Y. News. 

We understand there is a movement in Cincinnati 
to establish an independent Catholic church, in ac- 
cordance with the avowed principles of the reforma- 
tion now in progress in Germany. A city German 


Church. It is understood that the subscribers to this 
church are numerous, and the main object of their 
association is the establishment of a Catholic church 
independent of the Pope and bishops.—N. Y. News. 


advance $15,000,000 for the purpose of prosecuting 
the war, if thereby they could prevent the inroads 
of heretics into the country. 


It is said that the Mexican government recently 
| obtained a loan of $200,000 of the foreign merchants, 
lin anticipation of accruing duties, aud that the money 
was at once despatched to the armies of Generals 
Paredes and Arista. 


Rochester yielded $2323 of postage during the last 
quarter, under low postage, against $3819 during 
the same quarter of last year—a falling off of only 
15 per cent. 


The Post states that the Hollis street church bas 


sand dollars, being a part of the fund of the chuch, 
Tke society has entered an injunction against the 
| proceeding. 





| A Devientrut Country.—The New Orleans 
| Picayune publishes a letter, written by an officer of 
ithe army at Corpus Christi, the post accupied by 
General Taylor’s army of occupation, in which the 
| following passage occurs: 


| ° Florida may be the “land of promise,” but Texas | 


\is the land of ** Varmints.” In clearing the ground 


| aroused me—9 rattles—captured. [f again lay down, 


| and when day broke, a yellow necked lizard was 
|cocking his eye cunningly at me from the ridge pole 


|of my tent. I sprung up, seized my boot to despatch 


| him, when lo! out of the boot dropped a taruntula! 
| Exhausted from fright and fatigue, | sank back into 


a chair ; but no sooner down than £ was compelied 
rapidly to abandon the position, having been stung 
in the rear by a scorpion! Besides the above mis- 


haps, we lost a valuable dog by ashark, The dog 
had jumped overboard from a boat to follow his 


master to the shore, when the voracious monster 
caught bim. 


and will be completed in a few days.—N. Y. News. | 


paper contains a call for a pastor of a new Catholic | 


{tis said that the church in Mexico is willing to | 


made a present to Rev, John Pierpont of five thuu- | 


Macutyery versus Puysicat Lasor.—Mr. Owen 
said on Thursday 23d ult., at the National Associa- 
tion of Inventors, that so great had heen the improve- 
ments in machinery that men with its aid could 
accomplish as much as could be done without ma- 
chinery 50 years ago ‘with 600,000 men; or that bu- 
man invention had created a power equal to three 
times the manual labor of the globe. 





A New Feature in Cattite Saows,—At the 
Recent Agricultural Fair in Burlington, Vt., Mr. L. 
Chase presented for premium three pretty female 
children, two and a half years old, born at a birth! 
The Committee on Household Manufactures award- 
ed him $14, which was voluntarily contributed by 
the old bachelors present, who said they considered 
him a legitimate object of charity. 





Appointments. 


Br. Warren will preach in Woodbury on the Ist Sun- 
day of Nov. 

Br. Browning will preach in Duxbury next Sabbath, Ist 
in Nov. 

The Editor will preach at East Montpelier next Sab- 
bath. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach in Murshfield, at the 
| school-house near D. Bemis, the Ist Sabbath in Nov. 
Br. Warren will preach’ at Calais Meeting-House on 
| the 2d Suoday of Nov., and lecture at Moscow same 
| evening. 
| Br. H. A. Dixon appoints to preach in Westford the 
| 2d Sunday in Nov. 

Br. E. C. Payne will preach at Lyndon the 4th Sabbath 
jin Noy, 

















Married. 
| In Rockingham, Oct. 16th, by Rev. G. W. Bailey, Mr. 
|John F. Mellvain, ef Saxton’s River village, to Miss 
| Maria F. Gould. Also, at the same time and place, Mr. 
Ivers Munroe, of Ashburnhum,. Mass. to Miss Lucia S, 
| Gould, both ladies of R. 

| Ina Fort Covington, N. Y., Sept. 24, by Rev. E. A. 
Holbrook, Mr. Wm. Ordway to Miss Sarah Ann Dimond, 
|both of F. Also, by the same, m Westville, Oct. 15, 
; Mr. Milo Berry to Miss Sarah Ann Phillips. Also, Mr. 
| Thomas Wooster to Miss Jane Phillips, al! of W. 

In Enfield, Ct., Oct 10th, by Aholial Johnson, Esq., 
| Mr. Archibald Bates, ef Smithfield, R. 1. to Miss Ermi- 
'na P, Bliss, of Calais, Vt. 





Died. 
| In Bakersfield, on the 26th inst., of consumption, Mr. 
| Charles Jones, aged 29 years. 
| In Rockingham, Sept. 10th, Nathan Woolley, aged 20. 
In Barton, Sanford R. Dean, aged 3 1-2 years. 
| In Shelburn, Oct. 18th, Benjamin Irish, aggd 74. Br. 
| Irish was one of the first settlers in the town of Hines- 
| burgh, and lived to see the wilderness bud and blossom 
| as the rose both in a literal and spiritual sense, and, I am 
informed that he-met death with perfect composure and 
| in the enjoyment of a strong faith in a reconciliation of 
| the world of mankind to God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Sermon on the occasion, from Ist Cor. xiii. 10.— 
My thanks to Br. Starks, the Methodist preacher, for the 
friendly feelings manifested and to the choir for their at- 
tendance and edifying performances, and also to the Me- 
| thodist brethren for the use of their pleasant house on 
the occasion. May heaven's blessings rest upen them 
j all and on all the mourning relatives. TT, BRowNine. 





State of Vermont, 
| District vf Bradford, ss. § 
| In Probate Court, at Bradford,in said Distriet, on the J4th 
| day of October, 1845.—On applicatien of Israel C, Abbott, one 
of the devisees to the will of Mary Comstock, late of Straff- 
| ord, insaid district, deceased testate, for a distribution and 


| partition of the said deceased’s estate, among the devisees he 
| having an interest in the same.—It is ordered that a hearing be 
| had before said Court, on said application, ata session thereof 
} to be holden at Cady’s Inn in Bradford, in said district, on 
| the second Tuesday -of November next, and that notice to all 
interested be given by publishing this order three weeks suc~ 


| cessively in the Universalist Watchman printed al Montpe- 


|to pitch my tent, [ killed a water moceasin ; about 3) lier, the last of which to be belore the day of hearing, that 


: . o'clock in the morning | was wakened up by the bark- | they may appear at said time and place if they see cause & 
ciety that is destitate of a preacher, and would like him | ing of a dog; he had justrun a rattle-snake out of my 7%, 
| neighbor’s tent, when the rattling and the barking | ~ 


. J. W. D. PARKER, Judge. 
NOTICE. 
MS WISE, Occulist and Optician from 437 Breadoay, 
N.Y. Has arrived and taken reoms in Riker’s Building 
opposite the Bank, where members of tne Legislature and oth- 
j ers can be supplied with optical instruments of al} deserip~ 
tions. I4 
J TNIVERSALIST ALMANAC AND ®BGISTER, 
FOR 1846, for sate at the Universalist Watchman Of. 
fice. The work is larger than last year—answers every pur- 
pose of an almanac—gives a statistical account of the whole 
Denomination, and contains a number of doctrinal articles 
worth more than the cost of the work. Every Universalist 
should have a copy, and every Partialigt should read it. Price 
12 1-2 cents single—$1,00 - dozen. Al¥ good orders froma 
distance, promptly at to. PK} 


[oer 





















Miscellany. 


(Prom the Oad. Fellow.) 
Emma Darling: A Tale.of the. Heart, 


BY W. E. R. 

During the fall of 1843, I paid a visit to the beauti- 
ful town of S——, situated upon the Connecticut 
river, for the purpose of spending a few days with 
my frieads, hen I arrived, the haying season was 
just over, and for a short time were the famous holi- 
days, a season of the year when having finished their 
most pressing business, they generally devote a few 
weeks to amusements and recreations. The barns 
were crowded with the new made hay, whose deli- 
cious perfumes filled the air; the birds were con- 
stantly warbling forth their songs of pruise, while 
the loud crack of the rifle in the surrounding forests 
plainly showed the leisure of the farmerboys. Dur- 
ing this pleasure week, with my friend, I attended a 
number of summergparties, At first we attended a 
large berry party, then a visit to the: surrounding 
hills, which abound im precipices, caves, and the 
most magnificent scenery | ever beheld. A short 
time after my arrival, a party was given at the house 
of my friend. {t was well attended ; and the young 
maidens, dressed in white, came leaning on the arms 
of their ruddy, young farmer beaux, as light-hearted 
and happy as 

We had assembled in the large room, previous to 
commencing the evening’s amusements, when I heard 
humerous inquiries respecting Emma, one of the 
village maidens, who, itappeared, was absent. From 
their conversation, | judged that Miss Emma was 
one beloved by all, but who had been overtaken by 
some misfortune, as | overheard them say, * Dear 
Emma, ! wish she was here.” Soon I heard’ the 
party exclaim, ‘‘ Here she comes: here she comes: 
poor Emma!” As she entered the room, | was for 
cibly struck with her appearance. Her features 
were extremely beautiful ; her long jet black curls 
hang over a face of ashy paleness, while her mourn- 
ful and sad expression only seemed to awaken anew 
my sympathies for the unhappy Emma. She was 
dressed completely in black, and I at once supposed 
that the cause of her melancholy and unhappy ap- 
pearance was the loss of one or both her parents. 
She was indeed beautiful ; yet in that sweet face was 
seated one of the most melancholy and unhappy airs 
that | ever witnessed. She smiled upon her young 
companions, who pressed around to greet her, and 
with her brother took part in the plays. Through 
the whole of the evening I watched her, and at 
times detected a tear rolldown her cheek. She seem- 
ed totally unconscious of the gay happy company 
around her, and her mind seemed away from all con- 
nection with them. At times, as if by effort, she 
joined in the passing laugh ; yet it was not that hap- 
py; hearty laugh which broke from the joyous faces 
of those who surrounded her. After an evening 
spent in singing, playing and dancing, the company 
separated, and at first leisure I obtained from my 
friend the following tale. 

Emma Darling and her-brother William, were the 
only children of the Rev. Mr. Darling, the clergy- 
man of § That she was exiremely beautiful 
could not be contradicted ; for from her fourteenth 
year she was the acknowledged belle of the town. 








Of a beautiful form and complexion, with eyes and | 


hair as black as jet, joined to her sweet and winning 
manner, made Emma Darling the pride of the neigh- 
borhood. She was as good as she was beautiful ; 
and having regeived a splendid education, with many 
of the accomplishments of the present day, made 
her the admiration of all who became acquainted 
with her. The beauties of her person were only 
eclipsed by the richness of her mind, which was in 
itself a prize indeed. She had early shown a love 
for reading and music, in which she far exceeded 
her teacher’s anticipations. Her little studio was 
filled with her choicest flowers, her favorite birds, 
her books, music, and piano, and it was in this min- 
jature Eden that she passed most of her time. She 
was at this time in her eighteenth year. 

Duting the summer season, many families visited 
this beautiful and retired town, to avoid the heat and 
sickness of the city. At the commencement of this 
season, the family of Mr. Graham, consisting of him- 
self, his wife. and son Henry, came to this town to 
spend the season. Mr. Graham was a rich, aristo- 
cratic Boston merchant, of a proud, haughty disposi- 
tion, and one who thought chat to have familiar in- 
tercourse with a poor man was an unpardonable sin. 
He treated his inferiors with arrogance and disdain, 
while he fawned upon and courted the smiles of 
those whose family or riches placed them above him- 
self. He had fora long time nurtured the darling 
scheme of marrying his'son Henry to the daughter 
of one of the oldest and most aristocratic citizens of 
Boston, and by this marriage he had hoped to raise 
himself to a level with the highest. 

His son Henry being his only child, was conse- 
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quently heirite | his) whole property;:but }not of his 
isposition, He had-inberited from his, mother ber 
sweet.and winning manners, and by his intercourse 
with the world, had learned the truth of Sodomou’s 
wise saying, ‘ Awwoft answer turneth away wrath ;” 
for he bad often seeu the trouble caused by a ha 
word from his father, He was now twenty years 9f 
age ; he had just completed his education, and it 
was the intention of his father to have him commence 
busi the ing Mr. Graham accom- 
panied his family to this town, and having provided 
for their comfort, he returned to the city, as business 
there demanded bis attention. Soon after their ar- 
rival in town, they were called upon by the Rev, 
Mr, Darling, and invited to his A oubee and being 
strangers, they complied with his kind invitation. 
They were much pleased with the pustor’s family ; 
and Henry found in Miss Emma a friend, one with 
whom he could pass many of his leisure hours; be 
was often at her house, and his obliging manners 
won the confidence of the family. ‘They were often 
together, and he found in Emma one whom he had 
in vain looked for among his city acquaintances; her 
sweet and obliging manners, education, and love for 
the sublime and beautiful, completely won bis heart. 
They sang together, played and read together, until 
Henry was unbappy when away from her. society. 
Together they rambled among the hills, together en- 
joyed the beautiful scenery of nature, togetber prais- 
ed the great Architect of the world ; they saw His 
hand visible in every opening flower, in the over- 
hanging cliff, the heaven-topped hill, surrounding 
forest, if the green foliage which adorned the earth ; 
to them the bubbling brooks seemed but to utter forth 
constant praises to their Mover: while the song of 
the birds, the insects’ chirp, the ham of the busy 
bees, all, all seemed to utter forth one unceasing 
song of praise. 

Is it strange that two such persons, whose minds, 
tastes, sorrows and’ pleasures seemed mutual, is it 
strange that they should love?, Would you expect 
that they would agree in all [have said, and disagree 
in that all-absorbing passion of love? Surely not. 
In a short time Henry saw that bis heart bent beneath 
the sway of love, and all that rendered him unhappy 
was the thought, ‘‘ was that love returned?” for to 
believe that she loved him not was to him misery in- 
deed. One morning, as he entered her room, she 
gave him a book-mark, which at his request she had 
worked for him; it was these words, ‘ Forget me 
not.” He received it with pleasure, as he said, “I 
trust [ shall not need this token to remind me of one 
whom my heart can never forget.” ‘Their eyes met. 
Those tell-tale eyes, which cannot decieve, seemed 
to say to him, “IT trust you never will.” He took 
her hand as he said, ‘‘ Dearest Emma, | love you ; 
dare I hope that love returned?” 

For a time she said nothing; she could not answer, 
while her blushes spoke louder than words. 

* You will not say no,” said Henry. 

‘* | cannot say that,” she replied. 

That was enough; the next moment she was clasp- 
ed in the arms: of one who loved her as he loved 
himself. During one short hour, Henry Graham 
had pledged himself to Emma Darling, and both 
had promised to love no other till death did part. 
They were truly happy ; in their wild delight. they 
imagined they already tasted of that bliss which was 
destined to be denied them on earth, and which soon 
caused them to exchange this werld of trial and sor- 
rows for that heaven above where sorrow or distress 
cannot come. . 

Henry informed his mother of his love, and to his 
father, who had just returned, he told all, believing 
that he could but acquiesce in his choice of a part- 
ner through life. But in this happy conjecture he 
was doomed to disappointment. The rage of his 
father was ungovernable. He swore that he would 
see him nailed in his coffin, that he would follow him 
to his grave, ere a son of Ais should marry a poor 
country girl. He then swore a terrible oath, which 
was, that he might go to the abode of the damned, 
if he yave his consent to his marriage. So terrible 
an oath Henry had never befor witnessed, and it 
struck him to the heart. But that oath was spoken, 
it was registered on high: it could not be recalled. 
And said Henry, “{ cannot make bim break it.” 
For him to marry without his consent, he would dis- 
inherit him forever, and not only suffer himself, but 
drag a sweet creature from the home of her parents 
to suffer with him. He visited his Emma, and told 
her all; he told her he hoped his father would relent; 
he believed he would ; he promised to see her again 
soon, and after a heart rending scene, they parted. 
He returned with his parents. ‘The entreaties of 
his mother, the prayers he offered to his father were 
of no avail. His continued refusal sank deep into 
the heart of Henry ; he lost his former cheerfulness; 
the gay laugh was now a stranger to him, and in less 
than one year, that dreadful scourge of the young, 








consumption, was seated upon him. The situation 
of her dear son drove the spirit of his mother yen 





ths »world ; and, as 2 vin, ber parro 
home; Henry fels ee gs ely rter bad indeed 
left him, and he looked forward with pleasure to the- 
time when the sweet messenger of death should re- 
lieve him‘of all his troutles, During the winter he 
kept up a corres with his Emma; and when 
summer again returned, bis unhappy father consent 
ed to his vist to the one he loved, for his life he now 
despaired of : he saw his son fast approaching his 
grave, yet ‘his oath he dared not break. 

it was at this time that I visited this town. The 
appearance of Emina I have already described ; the 
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too was fast approaching the grave, and it wasevie B 
dent that she could not Jong survive. In a few days § = 
the tidings spread of the return of Henry Graham; 
his appearnce was much altered, and he seemed but 
athe skeleton of bis fornfer beauty. ‘They both were ‘ 
sinking beneath their blighted hearts. ‘They each of 
believed and looked forward to an early grave; they off 
nad weaned their minds from the allurements of #” 
earth, and placed them upon the noble joys ot heav. ia 
en. Henry had been there but a few days, when he ch 
received the news of the death of his futher, who in & eta 
a fit brought on by the thought that he had murdered & yal 
his wife and child, broke a blood vesset, and died. & ho 
Henry returned. ‘That father who had been t in 
cause of all his sorrows, be laid in the grave, and@ . 
watered his resting place with bis tears. . aie 
In a few weeks ienty returned: he returned to § BOF 
his betrothed ‘to die. The bar to their union was pov 
now removed. They spent many days together; § tie 
they prayed together, and the ‘burden of their pray+# gon 
ers was, that they might die together. For a ti our 
he was confined to his, room ; but soon he guined Per 
strength, and hopes were entertained of his recovery, @ * 
and at their request they were carried to the church wor 
for the performance of the marriage eeremony. Theg “ce 
altar was decorated with flowers, arranged by. the frer 
friehds of the bride ; the church was filled with the] @me 
inhabitants, who bad come to take a last look off of , 
their village pride. The ceremony was concladed; Ish 
but alas, the excitement proved to much, and the pm 
bridgroom was carried to the house a corpse. Ade 
fore morniag the soul af the bride had joined that ¢ 
her husband in heaven. have 
fato 
I was present at the funeral ceremony. Scarcelyi tion 
one of the inbabitants of that town, either old orm 94 
young, were absent: all joined to pay the last tribute sitio 
of respect to the dead; the whole village joined them. tk 
procession. It was a melancholy sight; there was not ma 
a dry eye, as we formed around the grave which #@" 
contained the remains of those two angelic creaturesm ¥IZ., 
and all joined ina favorite song of Emma’s, as well of tl 
committed their remains to the dust. All that now the | 
remains of Henry Graham and Emma Darling is mar! 
the foot of a beautiful white stone, with this inscri deat 
tion: ‘*Sacred to the memory of Henry and Emm - 
the victims of a father’s pride.” _ 
nanos nina inane ee 
MONTPELIER HOTEL. peace 
SAMUEL BLACK unde 
OULD respectfully @®form the public that he hast but « 
the house former!y occupied by Col. A. Carter, an 
more recently by Mrs. Safford, on State Street, opposite t talk 
New Court House, where the puplie will at all times find them ceiv, 
best accommodations and receive the most punctual attention, phra 
N. B, Members of the Legislature, during their stay att , 
apital, will find a pleasant and quiet home at his house, on ree deat! 
onable terms. 10_B the x 
EV. E. A. HOLBROOK’S Poetic Sermon—* Nature that 
Grace compared”—for sale at this Office. Price }9 cts, puni: 
OSE OF SUARON, FOR 1846.—A popular Anav elem 
al. for sale at this Office. Price $200 per copy. Also, simil 
Skinner's PRAYER-BOOK, StrEETER’s HYMNS, &c. &. pcm 
MUSEC. the | 
D. & G. G. NYE, are manufacturing Reed Instrame deri 
E. of the purest tones. They have now on hand Seraphe the 
and Melodeons for the examination and test of those wishing p 
to purchase, ad oy ne veyed recommend than their to Arh 
ay merit on the well attuned ear, ; 
mall Reed and Stringed instruments carefully tuned and a 
paired on the most reasonable terms, : c 
North Montpelier, June 9th. 48t) B our) 
=i sin’s 
THE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN..§ rar 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. oh 
SEMINARS.“ 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, CORKER 0% pel w 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, BY punis 
ELI BALLOU. sake 
TeRms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1.50 per ann Sin p 
payable in advance or within three months, bly. corre 
subscription received for less than one year. except the aa his e 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued att) Hoots [vege 
rearng2s are paid, except at the discretion of the publis toa iz, ‘ 
<7 All Communications concerning the paper must of hi 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt.,and those ferw look 
Ost PALD- > ie 
by = tegg teed Teadiag us six new subseribers and $77 temp’ 
shall receivesoven copies, ‘Phose who receive their hy dist; p 
stage or by carriers willbe expected to pay for YT ; 
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